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About six thousand years ago, this world was fitted for the 
abode of man. So the Bible record teaches, and nature in 
many instances responds. The process of preparation occu- 
pied, no doubt, a long series of changes before it became 
suited to be the residence of human beings, and in all these 
changes the interests of its future occupant were always 
strictly regarded. Jt was fitted for man. 

From a state of chaos there was gradual improvement. 
The radiata and molusk, the floating sea weed, first made 
their appearance. With a crust of ten miles in thickness, 
there appears no indication that any but the lowest tribes of 
plants and animals occupied this globe, and they the inhabi- 
tants of an almost unbroken ocean. 

Then came a long series of gigantic vegetation, with a 
tropical climate from pole to pole. For, in Labrador and 
Iceland, as well as in temperate aud warm regions, we have 
tropical productions, and no more gigantic in the latter than 
the in former. Here was stored up the the heat and light of 
this distant period to drive our engines, ships, and to propel 
our factories, and to illuminate our cities for a million of 
years. Next came the period of salt, when we have a store 
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of this essential of human life, to last while light and heat 
of the former period shall continue unexhausted. 

In both of these periods, that great essential to the opera- 
tions of civilized life, iron, was largely distributed. From 
the air and waters were these elements eliminated. Then 
came the ages of gigantic reptiles, and the gradual prepara- 
tion of the world for its present inhabitants; so that antece- 
dent to the creation of man, we have in the tertiary rocks 
representations of every class of living beings that now live 
upon the earth. Should this earth be swept of every vestige 
of life, the records of its present existence are securely“de- ’ 
posited in nature’s archives, the solid rocks, which can never 
be effaced. When all was ready, and the world peopled by 
its present inhabitants, and no farther physical changes were 
needed, the governor of the world was created. Man was 
placed here as the special occupant, for whom all things were 
fitted and prepared. He was placed the Lord of this world, 
to manage its affairs and derive pleasure thence. 

The first, and almost only, duty of Adam on record, when 
installed in his wide domain, was to name all the creatures 
God had made. Gen. ii: 19, 20. Every circumstance at- 
tending the creation of man most plainly shows, that to be 
employed with God’s creation, was the great end of his ex- 
istence. In this was to be his constant delight. No other 
allusion is made, and this is made repeatedly. This being 
the case, we think the following topics worthy of considera- 
tion : 

1st. What light does the Bible shed on the subject of the 
importance of Natural History, as an object of human inter- 
est ? 

2d. Is Natural History fitted as a subject to answer the 
ends of education ? 

To give either of these topics any thing like the attention 
demanded, would require a volume instead of an essay. My 
object will be to present some considerations which my own 
studies of God’s word and his works have suggested. 

Job says, “ Ask of the beasts and they shall teach thee; 
and the fowls of the air and they shall tell thee; or speak to 
the earth and it shall teach thee; and the fishes of the sea 
shall declare unto thee.” Job xii: 7,8. This simple declar- 
ation of the inspired volume, teaches us that wisdom may be 
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drawn from all the productions of the Creator. That they 
were intended to convey instruction to man concerning the 
character of God, and to lead by their study to correct con- 
clusions on topics of highest interest. For these ends were 
the multiplied creations brought forth. Had man remained 
in his first estate, all God’s material creation would, as we 
have intimated, have been the theatre of his action. For, 
says the word of God, (Gen. i: 26,) “ Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness; and let them have domin- 
ion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creep- 
ing thing that ercepeth upon the earth.” That is, man was 
created to rule and govern this world of wonder and beauty 
that God had made. He further says to man after his crea- 
tion, in addition to the causes of his creation, “replenish the 
earth and subdue it.” Gen. i: 28. Again, in Gen. ii: 15, it 
is said, “ And the Lord God took man and put him in the 
garden of Eden to keep it and to dress it.” In the eighth 
Psalm we are told, “thou mad’st him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands.” We see, then, that the intention 
of God as to the character of the employments of man, in 
his primitive purity, is not left in doubt. To trace out the 
wonderful skill of the great Creator, to guide the multiplied 
elements of this complicated machinery, and draw from all 
naught but good, was to be his unending employmert; and 
at the cool of the day, perhaps, to hold direct converse with 
the Author of his being, or with angels, and get new glimpses 
of his goodness and wisdom from other fields of investiga- 
tion. Where and what is this field, that was of sufficient 
interest and extent to demand the unclouded and unenfee- 
bled powers of an immortal being? Itis here. This world 
is the field; this world as it now is. The same skies are 
over us that spanned Eden. The same flowers bloom now 
that bloomed then. The same animals roamed the forests 
and sported in the waters. Thorns and thistles grew then as 
now. ‘The serpent had his sting and venom before man was 
‘placed in Eden. Animals worried and devoured each other 
then as now. It is written upon the rocks, and God wrote 
it there, that we might not be led astray by vain philosophy, 
in which, in spite of his teachings; the world has wandered 
more or less for six thousand years. 
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The intention, then, of the Deity in creating this world of 
infinite variety was, that man might read in it his wisdom 
and goodness. If not, there is an infinite expenditure of 
skill in vain. Again, God, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, educated one man for the most active and varied duties 
that ever fall to the lot of man, that ot being king, or gov- 
erning mankind. ‘Give thy servant,” says Solomon, “an 
understanding heart, that I may discern between good and 
bad.” We are not told expressly by what discipline he 
gainea this wisdom, but we have no reason to suppose by 
any means closed to others, and in several places it is shad- 
owed forth that the study of God’s government of the mate- 
rial world was one, at least, of the sources of his wisdom. 
The decision between the two women in regard to the living 
child, was but an application of the powerful law of maternal 
instinctive yearning taught by every beast of the field. 

Ie spake, or better wrote, says the inspired writer, of trees 
from the cedar that is in Lebanon unto the Hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall; he spake also of beasts, and of 
fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes. Now this isa 
most emphatic implication that, for a man of wisdom, God 
should be studied in his works. Here he teaches us the deep- 
est lessons by his most sublime and complicated symbols. 
Now is it not a little remarkable, that not one word is said 
about any other pursuit or extraneous knowledge of his, out- 
side of his immediate duties as king, but his knowledge of 
Natural History. Nothing about mathematics; nothing 
about astronomy; nothing about the various departments of 
philosophy; nothing of languages, but his own, in which 
he wrote three thousand proverbs and a thousand and five 
psalms. Would to God we could now recur to those treas- 
ures of wisdom; but it is doubtless best that we should be 
unable thus to do. No intimation that he ever studied or 
spake of intellectual philosophy. He was no dreamer about 
things that might be, or drawing conclusions for practice or 
belief, from data ill understood, or not understood at all; 
dreaming in his closet on practical questions, of which he 
knows little or nothing; and, by publishing his dreams, lead 
the world astray in their most vital interests. No, he was 
most emphatically a practical man, and where God guided, 


thither he went, regardless of logic founded on assumed 
premises. 
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Again, take the book of Job. Here is a perfect exhibition 
of the Philosopher of the schools, and the man taught by 
God through his works. The afflictions of Job are the sub- 
ject. The real discussiou is carried on by Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar on one side, and Elihu and God on the other. 
Job himself is in darkness and confusion by his intense suf- 
ferings, yet much light flashes from his agonized heart, and 
many precious truths fall from his trembling lips. The three 
friends are perfect schoolmen; reason like philosophers, as 
they undoubtedly were, and no doubt did justice to the learn- 
ing of the age. That Moses was the author of this book, I 
do not doubt, and he embodied the doctrines of the learned 
Egyptians in the discourses ot these three friends of Job, 
which God condemns, but which may find many a counter- 
part in modern theological discussions. Elihu assumes en- 
tirely different ground, I wish time permitted me to follow 
his argument, and draws his whole argument from God’s 
exhibition of his own character in the works of creation. 
God himself confirms and extends Elihu’s argument and 
makes no intimation that all might not have been easily 
learned of this mysterious Providence, which Job was suffer- 
ing, by his manifestations in his works. 

{ have no doubt that St. Panl had this argument in view, 
when he said that “the invisible things of him from the ere- 
ation of the world are clearly scen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead ; 
so that they are without excuse.” 

What means this expenditure of skill and wisdom in the 
unsearchable variety exhibited, as well in the minutest in- 
sects, as in the mighty mammoth; in the humblest moss as 
in the cedar of Lebanon, in the invisible mote as in the glit- 
tering marble! if it is not to task the powers, and open the 
heart and train the fuculties of some progressive being? Dis- 
connect the creation with intellect and heart and it has no 
meaning. It is a foolish farce; a waste of skill; a little 
meat and bread, and few accessories, were all that was re- 
quired. God does not so work. 

There is not an arrangement in this universe that has not a 
meaning—a design. When that design is thwarted, the ar- 
rangement ceases; dies out. Look at the blind inhabitants 
ef your Mammoth cave. Why have those fishes no eyes? 
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They needed them not. Their position has rendered them 
useless. This might teach us a moral lesson of the highest 
import, that when blessings are not esteemed and used, they 
are withdrawn. Think not, then, that there has been placed 
within our observation, formed out of about sixty elementary 
bodies, numberless minerals, one hundred thousand plants, 
one hundred and fifty thousand insects, thousands of birds, 
beasts, fishes, reptiles, molusces, and radiata so arranged and 
related as to all combine for our good, and yet no obligation 
on our part to do otherwise than to pass over them with stupid 
indifference. It can not be. Nature calls for our inves- 
tigation. She allures us by the most enticing array of beauty, 
variety, and profit. She has never been studied as she ought 
to be. She is not half understood? We are walking blind 
amid the glories of a God. Man is cursed with ignorance 
and will not be enlightened. The earth is cursed for his sake, 
that isin him. It brings forth briars and thorns to him. 
That is, he don’t know how to use them; they are all well 
made, beautifully made. Man was placed here to control 
and govern, and guide, and he has betrayed his trust. He 
has been recreant to his high responsibilities. He was placed 
here to rule a world, and vanities light as air rule him. 

I have thought of this curse of the earth something in this 
manner. Suppose a beautiful residence made for a man, ex- 
acily adapted to all his wants and tastes; every thing fitted 
for his highest happiness and enjoyment. In every ob- 
ject that meets his eye, he could see the kindness of his 
friend that prepared it; laid out in walks and ways of exquis- 
ite beauty; stocked with animals of every variety of use and 
enjoyment; lawns covered with verdure and embelished and 
shaded by magnificent trees; the flower garden adorned with 
roses and everything that could delight the senses; rivulets 
murmuring over their rocky beds, and quiet pools adorned 
with the water plants. All that earth yields of beauty and 
luxury centered there. Now let a man be placed in the midst 
of all this loveliness, and tell him that all is his; for his use 
and happiness alone it has all been planned. Everything 
that heart could desire is here. The fruits, and flowers, and 
animals are all his. He may feast every sense on the unlim- 
ited vatiety around him. Now suppose this man, after hay- 
ing entered on his enjoyments and taken one survey of his 
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home in this paradise prepared for him, should become 
the victim of a hallucination that centered his thoughts all 
on one topic; blind, in reality, to every other, but with con- 
fused images floating before him as though he saw. His vis- 
ion, however, brings no counterpart of the reality. He goes 
forth; how is all changed. The great object of life’s toils, he 
imagines, is in the earth. His eyes are on the ground, and 
his whole soul is bent in that direction. With unyielding 
stubbornness he directs his attention downwards. Although 
some kind monitor may whisper in his ear, that he should 
look abroad and enjoy the scene before him and draw happi- 
ness from all this magnificence and beauty, yet heeds him 
not. He goes onward. He sees nothing of interest in all 
this array. He understands nothing of all this arrangement. 
He is bewildered. He has no idea of natural beauty; no 
idea of aught but the one object for which he must ever 
search, and in the attainment of which he foolishly thinks 
his happiness centers. With his soul full of this one absorb- 
ing idea, he wanders forth. Obstacles are in his way. He 
bruises himself against a magnificent tree. Can any thing 
be plainer than that he has been cursed by the production of 
this tree? Was it not made and put there on purpose to an- _ 
noy him? His bruises are abundant evidence that he is the 
victim of a cruel destiny. He is beguiled for a time from his 
great purpose by the necessity of removing or avoiding this 
obstacle to his progress. It is an evil and only an evil. He 
sees no magnificence in its majestic trunk and wide-spreading 
branches. He hears not the songsters that are sheltered and 
that sing amidst the foliage. He heeds not its luxuriant 
shade amid the searching suns of summer. He has no idea 
that tha: tree had any other use than for him to run against. 
It has answered all the ends of its creation when it has given 
him an aching head and bruised body. But this obstacle 
passed, he pursues his way. He does not, of course, keep 
the well arranged paths, but wanders at random, and soon 
finds himself floundering in one of the beautiful pools. Here 
he struggles, bewailing his unhappy lot, and mourning his 
miserable destiny. Sloughs and mud-holes are certainly not 
to be vindicated. They are unquestionably miserable nui- 
sances, which must, at all hazards, be abated. But some way 
or other he is out of this, and very soon, perhaps, into a clus- 
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ter of ever-nlooming roses. Is he delighted with their beauty 
or fragrance? The only sensation he experiences, is the sharp 
one of its thorns. Roses are an abomination; paradise can 
never bloom roses. But to pursue him in his rambles, he 
stumbles into his brooks; tumbles over his rocks, and don’t 
like the ups and downs of the varied landscape. Now sup- 
pose he sets about arranging things to suit himself. He fells 
his trees, fills up his pools, destroys his roses, levels his land, 
dries up his rippling brooks and covers their rocky beds. Now 
it is arranged. No shades for the heat of summer; no re- 
posing scene to calm a delight; no fragrance to load the air; 
no beauty to charm the eye; no variety to give as varied 
pleasure; but one dead, solitary level, without relief to man 
or beast. This is being fixed. This is the way man has la- 
bored for nearly six thousand years, in fixing this world. 

How differently he might have acted. He might have re- 
posed beneath the shade of his magnificent trees. He might 
have trained them to greater beauty, and have planted others 
to beautify the landscape, and man and beast have been bless- 
ed by the nature and laws of the objects being understood. 
He might have covered bowers with roses, and regaled his 
senses with the odors and beauties of his varied flowers. 
Rightly understood and rightly used, his worst annoyance 
would most administér to his happiness. It needs but right- 
ly used intelligence to make, what in his ignorance was a 
scene of vexation and trouble, one of luxury and delight. He 
misunderstood the conditions of his existence. He had forced 
on himself a false condition of happiness; a condition that 
had no relation necessarily with his highest enjoyment; much 
less was it dependant upon it. The thorns were not put there 
for him to pierce himself with, and all the good the rose was 
intended to convey to him might have been enjoyed without his 
ever knowing ithadathorn. The pools were not put there for 
him to run into, but to bear on their bosoms the flowers of 
exquisite beauty, and afford the scene for the sporting inhab- 
itants of the water, and add enjoyment to him as he wander- 
ed in the beautiful paths upon their banks. So of all things 
else ; he made them annoyances by his ignorance of their 
true uses, and by his utter disregard of the true ends of his 
own existence. 

There perhaps never was a book written, which was not 
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written expressly on the subject of Natural Science, that had 
so many allusions to facts in Nature in it asthe Bible. It 
abounds in such allusions, and many of them are still obscure ; 
and every step we take in understanding the operations of 
Nature, serves to elucidate some incidental remark of the 
inspired writers. Time forbids our longer dwelling on this 
part of our subject. A single idea in the direction intimated 
would have answered our purpose. The Bible does most em- 
phatically call for the study of Nature. The Psalms are full ° 
of allusions, that in our present state of knowledge we are 
unable to appreciate. 

Our second position is that the study of Nature affords 
every condition required as an educational means. The ob- 
jects of study are embraced in the following points: 

1. Intellectual culture. 

2. The moral effects of the studies pursued. 

3. Training the taste and imagination. 

4. The importance of the knowledge gained for practical 
use. 

Outside of the science of Mathematics, there is no subject 
that can compare with Natural History as a means of mental 
discipline. And it enters just where Mathematics is de- 
fective. For pure reason Mathematics stands pre-eminent, 
but for inductive reasoning or applied reason it is de- 
fective, and this is the fault found with it in mental training, 
and has been undervalued on this account. Our Creator, I 
have little doubt, fitted the two for the perfect devalopment 
of the human mind. Mathematics to give mental power, 
and the infinitely diversified conditions of the material world 
to afford scenes for its most unlimited exercise. Mathemat- 
ics and languages have for ages past been considered the great 
means of mental training. The languages supplying the 
conditions above indicated in which the Mathematics were 
defective. Let us, for a moment, consider this matter. 

Why are languages studied? So far as I know, the great 
reason is the clear perception and close avalysis required in 
unfolding the incidental relations of words in their infinitely 
varied shades of meaning when employed in expressing ide ts. 
We do not undervalue this position. The Latin and Greek 
especially are greatly useful in thus traing the mind when 
rightly studied. Capacity, strength and vigor are gaine 
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thereby, there is no doubt, and no other subject has equal — 
claims. Now I will take a sentence in Natural History. Let 
us examine it as an exercise of the same faculties that are 
trained by the correct study of the Ancient Languages. 
Many of the relations I shall be under the necessity of omit- 
ting, as their force would not be appreciated without a special 
examination of the objects alluded to in those particulars. 

I will take the divisions of the Molusks, certainly the least 
striking division of the animal kingdom—more monotonous, 
and the very points I wish to illustrate the least expressive, 
but I choose it because the most simple. By a Molusk we 
mean a soft-bodied animal. This animal is usually enclosed 
in a mantle, which has the power of secreting a shell, hence 
these animals, from their so uniformly having a shell, are 
called testaceous animals. 

The type is a soft body, enclosed in a shell; snails, mus- 
cles, conch shell, oyster, &. Now itis known to all that the 
animal kingdom is divided into four divisions; Vertebrat an- 
imals, Articulated animals, Moluseus animals, and Radiate 
animals. The first mentioned being the highest; the last 
mentioned the lowest. 

Supposing now that we know the conditions of structure of 
each of these divisions, and we commence the examination 
of any molusk, say an oyster, which belongs to the acephale. 
We wish to find his relations or get his meaning in the scale 
of living beings, as we would a Greek word in Homer or De- 
mosthenes. Here is evidently a molusk from the soft body 
contained in the shell. If we examine him more particular- 
ly, we find he has no head, and has no power of locomotion. 
He is as stationary as a stone, moving only as it is moved. 
He is related to the very lowest conditions of animal life, by 
these two facts even lower than the microscopic animacule. 
Tie is in close relation to the sponge, and certainly no higher. 
Let us examine him further. We find a large liver and a di- 
gestive apparatus comparatively perfect. He is related here 
to the Fertebratee, even fully equal to fishes. We find his 
circulation perfect, being double raising him high in the scale, 
and touching various points in other divisions; but his blood 
is white, sinking him to lower relations and in another diree- 
tion. His nervous system is of the lowest order, having a 
simple esophagal ring of nervous matter, and a few branches 
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to the different organs. Here he is at the bottom of the scale 
again. Now, these relations not only exist in regard to the 
kingdom to which he belongs, but to every condition of his 
existence. No one, who has not studied and pondered it, can 
at all appreciate the language of these living characters. 
They are not made at random, but all harmonize and all tend 
to one great end, the good of all. They all tell the same 
great truth, in a million different ways, the hand that made 
us is divine. We can but be astonished and interested, when 
we first learn the complicated relations of individuals, groups, 
and classes, and the shades of meaning, that the slightest va- 
riation in organization frequently presents. Amid the infi- 
nite variety, we can read in most cases the cause of the vari- 
ation, and when we cannot thus read it, it becomes a legiti- 
mate problem for our solution. Let us look for.one moment 
at an example at the other end of the scale, the cepholopods. 
Here we find a head, eyes, ears, and brain; the brain enclosed 
in a cartalaginous cavity, which gives it high relations, en- 
dowed with fleshy arms, which possess great power in some 
of the species, and are fitted for prehension, swimming, or 
walking. They have three ventricles; one to each lung, and 
one to drive the blood over the bedy. They have strong 
jaws, a gizzard, and in many other relations are connected 
with tribes of a high order. Their complicated conditions 
are universal, and afford constant points of interest, and ever 
varying in their extent and difficulty of comprehension ; thus 
giving the pupil the rarest opportunities of comparison, re- 
lation, and full exercise for the judgment and skill of the 
most powerful intellect. And while the most powerful intel- 
lect is fully tasked, the lowest powers are not repulsed by 
insurmountable obstacles in a rich and varied path. The 
paths are numerous and ever pleasant, and if we cannot take 
one from the feeble light shed upon the way, we may take 
another, where tae light of meridian day ever shines. 

I have given the above as the bare facts of the case. How 
do theaccessoriescompare. Lacknowledge all that is claimed 
for the beauties of the ancient authors. I appreciate their 
beauties, and enjoy much or their truthfulness and sagacity ; 
but when this is allowed, you have allowed, all. Lan- 
guages in their variety were the result of sin. The an- 
cient Greek and Latin were used by Pagan people. The 
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classic authors themselves were Pagans. It is the magic of 
antiquity that gives them much that charms. Richer strains 
have been struck from christian harps. More powerful elo- 
quence has flowed from inspired lips than a Demosthenes or 
Cicero ever uttered. Yes, there are those from whose 
lips more powerful appeals for God’s kingdom on the earth 
have issued than Demosthenes ever uttered for his beloved 
Greece; and I have heard more scathing eloquence against 
the Prince of Darkness than he ever poured forth against 
Philip of Macedon. 

Now look at the accessories of the other. Beauties in a 
language of symbols that touch the soul. A richness and 
variety of expression, that spoken or written language is ut- 
terly unable to express. But it does not stop here, where 
human productions must stop; but every sentence we read, 
in this great volume, tells some tale of benevolence and love 
of its great Author. You cannot learn a fact, or comprehend 
one of its characters, that it does not proclaim love to the 
object of your investigation and love to man. This world, I 
repeat it, was made for us. It was fitted for man, and all is 
for him. We could read it in Nature herself, if the Bible did 
not proclaim it. Shall we not, then, teach our children the 
beauties and conveniences of our own home? 

2d, An important inquiry made by Christian parents cer- 
tainly is, what are the moral effects of the subjects pursued ? 
You would not certainly approve ot the study of some of 
Hume’s Essays, or Voltaire’s Philosophy; Paine’s Age of 
Reason, or Volney’s Ruins. To be simply neutral in morals 
is bad enough, and if there is any thing positively good, it 
should be preferred. The study of the Ancient Classies cer- 
tainly is not positive on this point. Not that they do not 
teach much that is good and noble in human nature, but the 
humblest christian is superior to them all. No one can study 
Nature as exhibited in animate and vegitable life, and not 
continually have his mind drawn out to God, the Author of 
Nature. He can not contemplate a single object rightly, and 
not see as clear design and intention as he sees in a clock or 
steam engine, and often accomplished in the most unlooked 
for manner. All these designs are for good; love pervades 
and animates the whole. Can we continually witness these 
arrangements of benevolence and not love their author? and 
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if we love him, shall we not love what he loves? Is not the 
law and the prophets fulfilled when we love God and all his 
creatures? Hence, St. Paul says, “they are without excuse.” 
“Their foolish hearts were darkened ’’—“ they thought them- 
selves wise and they became fools.” Again it is said, speak- 
ing of the works of God, “a brutish man does not understand 
this.”’ 

The study of Nature has on me the same effect as reading 
the Bible. Isee the same God in both. I see one thing, it 
is true, in the Bible that I do not see in God’s natural works, 
the Son of God dying for a sin-cursed world. But his works 
confirm all; make all plain. But we are told, perhaps, 
that love does not animate the whole; that the earth is cursed; 
that things have been changed. The earth is now, I fearlessly 
assert it, and can prove it by facts unquestionable, what it 
has been before man was placed upon it, and all things are 
as they were. The earth is cursed to man; that is he makes 
it a curse to himself. Suppose to-day that every heart of 
man beat in love to God, and each human being was anima- 
ted with attaining the highest interests of his exhalted na- 
ture, nine-tenths of all the toil of our race would be at once 
abolished. No government to be sustained; no preparations 
for offence or defence; no missions to benighted human be- 
ings to support; no police; no care for selfish purposes; no 
aim but to exhalt our nature and learn the wonderful exhibi- 
tions of the Creator of all; no strife for vain show, dishon- 
oring God, ruining our souls, and tormenting our bodies; no 
aim at the fripperies of fashion, equally violation of common 
sense and common humanity: All our efforts to adorn and 
beautify these homes of ours, Eden would return. No curse 
would be visible. : 

We must teach our children more of God. H must be 
their first and constant lesson; and they love to learn it. 
None ever refused it. He has hung out the gaudy colors to 
entice them. He has appealed to every faculty of the human 
mind and heart to encourage them onward into the vast tem- 
ple where every cbject shall lead them to wonder and adore. 

1 have heard some christian men make. such expres- 
sions as this: I can not see why such and such things were 
ever made. They state an existing fact no doubt, but they 
might see, and should see, why every thing that concerns their 
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interests were made, and their minds would be enlarged, 
their souls blessed, and God glorified by their finding them 
out. 

3d. The effect of the study of Nature on taste and imagi- 
nation. 

This has been the great topic of declamation against the 
pursuits of Natural History. Too material; too matter of 
fact; too gross; destroys the poetry of nature; clips the 
wings of imagination, &c., &c., and I know not how many 
other nonsensical declarations have been made against it. 
I cannot stop to notice separately these points, and time 
forbids a general discussion of the subject. A few facts are 
sufficient to sweep the whole tissue away. What isa test of 
true taste? Nature all will reply. Now, is not supposing 
the standard of taste destitute of taste? Is it not strange, 
that the objects which are the true criterion of taste can fall 
below their imitations? No one, for a moment, believes or 
can think it. Yet we will pay thousands for pictures and 
sculptures, poor imitations of Nature, to adorn our walls and 
to cultivate taste, and not one dollar to line them with the 
realities which God has cherished and painted. What 
charm then can be in paint, canvass, and marble, which only 
represent the surface, above the glorious productions of a 
God, where every fibre is a wonder and every atom of inimi- 
table beauty, surpasses conception. Let them that wish 
it admire the imitation, but give me the reality. Let me 
glory in God and his wonderful works. 

One word in regard to imagination. There never was, nor 
could there ever be, a true naturalist and not have his imagi- 
nation most strongly developed. There never was an em- 
ployment that set imagination on the wing like the pursuits 
of Natural History. That ignorance must be deep indeed, 
that could frame an excuse for the neglect of any branch of 
science because it destroyed imagination. It would show a 
depth of utterinanity that ishardly conceivable. What would 
you think of a man that was enveloped ina fog on the borders 
of a lovely landscape, where he could dimly see a few large ob- 
jects, but too obscurely to tell what they were, and should 
object to the raising of the fog lest his imagination should 
not have full play; when, by the fogs being dissipated, un- 
told beauties were unfolded to his view, and in the far off 
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horizon new and striking objects beckon him onward, and as 
these were gained, still new and more wonderful enter on the 
field. So it is even in all the studies of the works of God. 
Icare not from what point you go, Nature will allure you 
onward, and the farther you go the more eager will be your 
pursuit, until you will be ready to exclaim in the aspirations 
of your soul with the Psalmist, “As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, O God.” 


The stupid starer alone that never moves. 


4th. The benefits of the study of Natural History. 

In some particulars we have already discussed this point. 
It would require more than the few pages allotted to us to treat 
of it in relation to the benefits to every planter, to every 
household, to every one whose calling required him to deal 
with living beings, or with natural laws. We can but glance 
at one or two not so obvious. 

It seems a most important purpose for filling hours of leis- 
ure with healthful and gratifying pursuits. It never wearies. 
It is always at hand without regard to time or place. In the 
desert, on the ocean, in the forest, detained by the way, thete 
is no ennui to the true naturalist. One of the most distin- 
guished naturalists of this country, at the close of a long life, 
says: “It is but a merited tribute to say that the pursuits of 
the Natural Sciences has lightened for me many a heavy, 
and smoothed inany a rugged hour; that, beguiled by 
it charms, | have found no road rough or difficult, no journey 
tedeous, no country desolate or barren; in solitude never sol- 
itary, in the desert never without employment. I have found 
it a relief from the languor of idleness, the pressure of busi- 
ness, and the unavoidable calamities of life.” ‘ 

The source of this pleasure cannot be closed. It depends 
on no conveniences. No books need be in hand. Where 
God has placed an atom, there is a theme for contemplation 
and an object of research. It prevents evil tendencies, or 
useless if not evil. 

Dr. Bachmann, in referring to his study of Natural His- 
tory, said that he found himself insensibly becoming entan- 
gled in politics, and one day, after reflecting on his danger, 
questioned his wife what he should do. After discussing 
various plans, they determined to go to work together; he 
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to investigate entomology, and she to draw for him the ob- 
jects described, and thus they went through the whole circle 
of Natural History. And what has been the result? Why, 
that he has become the champion of the Bible on a field that 
infidels had chosen, because they thought theologians could 
not meet them there; a field that every Theologian would be 
benefitted by cultivating. How much of now uselessly spent 
time might by thousands be thus employed! Gratification 
and appetitite are perpetually interchanging, when one point 
is achieved another springs up. There is no finding out God 
unto perfection. The pursuit balances all the faculties of a 
human being. The physical man is brougnt into exercise, if 
Natural Science, as a whole, is pursued as it should be, and 
not a single department. Some confine themselves to one 
departmentand do theirstudyinginthe library. Ineed hardly 
say that such a man has no claim to be called a naturalist. 
No one can trust to others eyes or ears to detect the condi- 
‘tion of living beings, or the operation of natural laws. As 
well might one read about the operations of the Holy Spirit 
and imagine he knew all about it. It must be felt to be 
known, so must we see and ponder to catch the inspiration, 
that exhibitions of the Creator’s skill produces. He must 
go into the field. Were these pursuits practised by males 
and females, nervousness, headache, languor, asthma, spinal 
affections, and a long catalogue of enfeebling diseases would 
disappear, and the closing scene occasioned by such mala- 
dies be avoided, which is that of a lingering death at an un- 
timely period. 

But the great claim is upon the mind and heart. These 
bodies will ultimately perish, although a century, or ten cen- 
turies, may be man’s life, it will soon pass away; but when 
the sun shall have grown dim with age, and the heavens shall 
be no more, our minds shall live in immortal youth. The 
life that God breathed within us shall never die. That eter- 
nal life depends, in its character, on the transitory life we 
now live. What can fill the soul with a sense of his goodness 
and greatness, like the study of his word and his works. Let 
men dig for gold, if they blindly and foolishly will, it is one 
of the really most useless things in creation God ever made. 
It shines in the eyes of the miser, but it is the only positive 
quality it has. It is simple stubborn negativeness. Its val- 
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ue is imaginary. Iron is a thousand fold more valuable, be- 
ing impressed by its Creator with powers and relations abso- 
lutely astounding. But let them dig. Let them get deeds 
to all this broad earth, and all I want of it they can’t touch. 
I will see the beautiful scenery as well as they. I will bask 
in the sunlight that their deeds can’t hold. I will hear the 
sweet music of nature’s songsters that no statutes can limit. 
I will see the beautiful flowers and smell their fragrance, that 
the most stupid cupidity cannot grasp. I will delight in the 
exquisite workmanship of God, while they are infatuated 
with the thirst of gold. Yes, with Nature’s poet I can, from 
my inmost soul, utter his sentiment— 


“To me b> Nature’s volume broad displayed, 
And to peruse its all-instructing page, 
Or haply catching inspiration thence, 
Some easy passage raptured to translate, 
My sole delight as through the falling gloom 
Pensive I stray; or with the rising sun 
On fancy’s eagle wings excursive soar.” 


Pardon one moment’s further trespass on your patience, 
while we look at what is now being done in this direction. I 
make the broad assertion that there is not a school, college, 
or university in this land, where, in the regular course of 
study, a pupil can get anything more than the merest smat- 
tering of Natural History; just enough to make him dislike 
it the remainder of his life. In some colleges, geology only 
is attempted, and this fact is a standing proof of the incon- 
siderateness, of such an arrangement. To study geology 
without an exact knowledge of zoology and botany, is like 
acting Hamlet with Hamlet left out. 

Its interest and importance depend on its fossils, and often 
on the most accurate knowledge of genera and species. Now 
that in an agricultural land where we derive our wealth, our 
happiness from the animal and vegitable kingdoms, there 
should in all our training of young men and women to the 
responsible duties of managing the affairs of a family devo- 
ted to husbandry, and scarcely one particle of time devoted 
to the great interests in which their lives are to be spent, is 
astonishing. It has always appeared to me a most singular 


and unaccountable phenomenon. We are after everything 
9 
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but what is of real interest. We are in pursuit of things 
with which we have the least possible concern, and utterly 
ignoring those of prime importance. Astronomy is an ele- 
mentary study, and a child in our schools knows more of the 
moon than he does of the earth. And he knows more of 
those parts of the earth which have the least possible inter- 
est to him than of the State in which he lives. He knows 
where Cape Horn is, but perhaps don’t know the position of 
his own residence in his own country or State. He repeats 
much about volcanoes and burning mountains, but don’t 
know how a stick of wood oracandle burns. He knows 
how the Chinese live, but don’t know how he lives himself. 
Our children, in early childhood, are put to various languages, 
and every avenue is closed to the ten thousand tongues that 
are proclaiming the Creator’s goodness around us. The 
merest child can trace the course of the Ganges, but can’t 
trace the course of the blood in his own veins. He will never 
have occasion to change the current of the Ganges, but, did 
he know how, might much control his own vital current. 
He might save life, change life, prolong life, by very simple 
intelligence that ought to be the object of his pursuit in his 
earliest years. 

We should call a man or woman uneducated who could 
not tell where the Japan Islands lie, for no one is expected 
to know the various parts that make him an intellectual and 
sensitive being. How many of well educated men and wo- 
men can trace the main nerves that make us what we are in 
this natural world, and produce the various relations that add 
so much to our happiness and interest? Is this as it should 
be? Is all done now that should be done? Is the Creator 
read in his works with all the clearness that his works are 
capable of affording? Ithink not by a thousand fold, and 
before the light of the glorious gospel shall have accomplish- 
ed its great work, it shall be assisted in its intensity and 
power by rays concentrated in the same focus with them 
drawn from this material fabric raised by our great Redeemer. 
This is His world. He made it. He made it as the sphere 
for a glorious being, and furnished it as none but he could 
do it. He has redeemed it, and this same glorious Being 
made a little lower than the angels, shall yet glorify his ma- 
ker in his original intention. He has proclaimed it, and so 
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it shall be. What position in education should this subject 
assume? Nature has answered the question. She has an- 
swered it by the coincidence of two facts. She has fettered 
the infant mind to be allured by light, gaudy colors. She has 
painted her most common productions in this manner. And 
among all the productions of the Creator's skill, there is ap- 
parently not so useless an object as the corolla of a flower. 
It is essential to no operation, and administers to no phenom- 
enon in the vegetable kingdom so far as we know. What is 
its use! The same asthe gaudy sign that allures us into the 
shop of the artist, or the store of the merchant. The great 
gilt wooden watch speaks to every passer-by to enter and 
examine the exquisite workmanship exhibited by the artist 
within, in making time pieces. He don’t intend the wooden 


watch to be examined. It keeps notime. It has answered 


all its purposes when it has arrested your attention. So the 
big boot, or coffee pot. The same of the gaudy flower, or 
the brilliant paintings of the animal creation; they are to 


interest before reason can guide. They are to allure child- 
hood’s heedless fancies to scenes of future intellectual achieve- 
ments on the mysteries and developments concealed within. 
There never was a child, I believe, that did not instinctively 
become interested in the common objects of Nature. It is 
not until he has been enticed, driven, or whipped, to draw his 
mind off from them that he gives them up. His natural in- 
stinct is crushed out, and a repulsive routine commenced, 
when, what we call education, is entered upon. He must 
come in from the fields and woods where Nature’s freedom 
harmonizes with every impulse of his own nature, to learn— 
what? To learn that this great globe is round; that there 
are five great oceans, two continents, &c.; or that there are 
“nine parts of speech”’ in our language, or that the verb 
must agree with its nominative case in number and person. 
He must leave the observations of the multitudinous phases 
presented by the animate and inanimate creations around him 
in every one of which he might see a line of divine inscrip- 
tion, to observe how Latin and Greek verbs are conjugated. 

The earliest lesson a child learns should be one in Natural 
History. These lessons should be continued until the ob- 
vious conditions of happiness and well being of all around 
him was clearly comprehended; until he learned, as an intel- 
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ligent being should learn, who is governed by reason and not 
by instinct, his own relations to the influences that affected 
his own interests and happiness. Then he would be fitted 
to enlarge the circle of his attainments, till he would finally 
circle the earth, and revel among the stars, and speak in ev- 
ery dialect that earth’s inhabitants ever heard, if it was pos- 
sible. Start right and no limit need be set; but we start 
wrong, and never having learned, we never do learn the 
very first lessons of childhood’s years, and I have no doubt 
now but men may be found who can repeat Greek and Latin 
authors by the hour, and write volumes of commentaries on 
the texts of ancient classigs, who could not tell one single 
condition of their own being any further than instinct guides 
them. Is this the education demanded by a rational being? 

Chemistry and Natural History ought to be elementary 
studies. To enter our colleges, ought to demand the elements 
of these sciences, and the professor of Natural History should 
commence his labors in the Freshman Class, and from being 
a mere sinecure in our colleges, ought to be one of the most 
laborious professorships. It does not enter into my purpose 
to propose any plan; but all could be arranged with nothing 
lost in other directions, and infinite good in this. Weask no 
omission of other subjects, but we do demand some share for 
those that are now entirely neglected. And when ouryouth, 
male and female, left the halls of learning, they would not, as 
now, be utterly unfitted for the active duties of home life, but 
would have their minds stored with principles for ready ap- 
plication to all the details of making a home of which there 
are so few that now deserve the name. 
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HOME INFLUENCE. 


Home Education—what is it? Tow shall it be so conduc- 
ted that our sons shall be as plants grown up in their youth, 
and our daughters as corner stones, polished after the simil- 
itude of a palace? The object is to be gained partly through 
the direct efforts of the parents, in the instruction and train- 
ing of their children; and partly through the silent influence 
which the home itself exerts—more the latter than the for- 
mer. Look into that garden; how symmetrical and perfect 
every plant and shrub! how beautiful and fragrant those flow- 
ers! how rich those hanging clusters! The skillful hand of 
the gardener was no doubt essential to the perfection of these 
plants and flowers, after they had commenced their growth, 
but certainly no less essential were a genial soil and atmos- 
phere; no culture could have produced this perfection from 
a sterile soil, orin a frosty atmosphere. Just so with the 
“olive plants” around our tables; if they are to thrive, and 
be developed into comeliness and strength, they need a genial 
atmosphere, no less than diligent culture. If parents would 
have the direct efforts to educate their sons and daughters, 
whether at home or in school, in the highest degree benefi- 
cial, they must, in some way, secure a favorable home influence, 
for this is exceedingly potent in education. Its workings are 
silent and unseen, but ceaseless and effectual. Those chil- 
dren that are most constantly lectured, or reproved, or re- 
strained, or instructed, are by no means always the best 
educated, but rather those that grow up under the right kind 
of home influence, or atmosphere. 
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We offer a few suggestions upon this home influence, show- 
ing certain elements that are essential to render it most high- 
ly favorable to the education of the youthful members of the 
family. 

1. Affection is essential. It should breathe throughout all 
the household, ever beaming from the eye, softening the 
tones of the yoice, and prompting to little acts and expres- 
sions of kindness. Home should be free from discord and 
strife, and all that excites the selfish and malignant passions. 
Kind words, pleasant looks, a tender regard for the feelings 
of others, politeness in little things, should ever mark the 
intercourse of the family. So God has designed in those 
natural affections which lead to the establishment of the fam- 
ily, and constitute its bond of union. The influence of love 
should never be wanting in an atmosphere in which the ten- 
der minds of the young are unfolding, and fixed habits and 
character are in the process of formation. The absence of it 
would be blighting as the absence of the light and the warmth 
of the sun. If the parent would so educate his children that 
they shall be good and gentle, ingenious and unselfish, of 
generous impulses and noble aims, let him see that the per- 
vading spirit of their home be tempered with affection, and 
that no erudity, or vexatious circumstances be suffered to 
disturb its influence. 

2. Parental authority is essential to a proper home influence. 
Affection that is blind or weak, is not enough where there is 
an inclination to do wrong. This insubordination in our 
schools which sometimes renders the work of instructors 
unpleasant and difficult; that reckless disregard of law and 
right, which so often breaks forth in personal revenge, or 
mob violence, and even disgraces our halls of legislation ; 
that impatience and want of self-control so frequently wit- 
nessed—may be traced in great measure to the want of a 
wholesome parental authority. But understand—we are not 
speaking of that weak attempt to exercise authority which only 
provokes a contest—that bursting forth of passion upon ev- 
ery childish indecorum to the destruction of all domestic 
peace. This would imply that the authority was nof at all 
established, and furthermore, that the wisdom and ability to 
establish it were wanting. We are speaking of a power that 
sits upon the throne, reducing all things to harmony and 
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peace,subduing by its very presence every rebellious thought, 
and smiling benignantly upon the cheerful, obedient circle 
that rejoice in its presence—its rod of correction reposing in 
concealment until summoned to its strange work by some 
rare provocation. We are speaking of a principle fully es- 
tablished—of the silent workings of a law which is unseen, 
but rarely if ever resisted—of the breathing of a spirit which 
makes it a pleasure to anticipate parental wishes. Let it be 
felt in every home; let all the children live and grow up un- 
der its influence, and the world will be better than it is at 
present. 

3. Wisdom and intelligence must give their quickening influ- 
ence to the atmosphere of home. We speak not now of great 
learning, but of that practical good sense and mental activity 
which ought to be seen in every house. Children are quick 
to perceive and feel any injustice or folly in the parental ad- 
ministration. And how much the intelligence of the chil- 
dren depends on the kind of habitual intercourse in the fam- 
ily! In some families there are no books, no newspapers er 
periodicals, no pictures or works of art, no intelligent con- 
versation—nothing to quicken the mind. No cheerful com- 
munication of thought and feeling enlivens the family meal, 
or relieves the tedium of labor; the topics of remark rarely 
extending beyond the weather, or the work, or the character 
of some neighbor, and the long winter evenings are worn 
out in moping silence! Just think of the head of such a 
household admonishing his children to improve their advan- 
tages at school? What can have inspired them with the love 
of study, or the desire of knowledge, unless it be a disgust 
at the intellectual poverty of their own home? Some plants 
shoot up from the germ towards that light with such vigor as 
to make their way through the toughest sods. So in such a 
family, there may be now and then a mind of such native 
vigor, as to prosecute some branches of study with energy 
and success. But the home influence of such a family is 
poorly fitted to develop the children growing up within it 
into well-formed, symmetrical menand women. Not only is 
the intellect stunted, but the social and moral faculties greatly 
suffer. And no subsequent training can entirely remedy the 
defect. 


4. Only one thing more :—Home must be made attractive. 
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With the combined influence of the elements which we have 
already indicated, it can hardly be otherwise. But let ar- 
rangements be made to this end. Toys and other means of 
amusement for infancy and childhood, and books for those 
who can use them, should be provided. Music, too, should 
lend its attractions. Let the innocent pleasures and diver- 
sions of home be multiplied, till the children shall have no 
disposition to seek enjoyment abroad, at least in any impro- 
per associations. Let them have all reasonable means of ex- 
ercising their skill, and gratifying their taste and love of 
order. Let the young artists or mechanics be furnished with 
implements and materials, and more than all, with a place to 
use them in, and to keep them in proper order when not 
using them. The grounds about the house, the walks, the 
trees and shrubs, the garden, the orchard, may all contribute 
to increase the attractiveness of home. If home be to the 
children the dearest, happiest place in all the world, its influ- 
ences upon them for good will be incalculable, and nothing 
on earth can prove so sure a safeguard to their character in 
all subsequent life. 

The homes among us are the moulding places of character. 
They are the sources, to a great extent, of whatever of good 
or evil is found among the people. What these homes are is 
indicated every day by the character and conduct of the chil- 
dren who receive their influence. Of this none can be more 
sensible than the instructors in our schools and seminaries 
of learning; for these teachers come directly and daily in 
contact with the results of this home influence. And herein 
we see the dignity and importance of their work; for not 
only do they have to correct whatever is faulty, but they are 
exerting a powerful and far-reaching influence on the charac- 
ter of the homes themselves, the present and future homes 
of the people. It isa work that may well engage the best 
powers of the most gifted minds.—Mass. Teacher. 
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TRUTH IN PARENTS. 


Of the many considerations which impress upon the mind 
the dignity, importance, and responsibility of the parental 
office, perhaps none is more calculated to impress the heart, 
if rightly understood, than the fact of the unlimited author- 
ity vested in the parent. 

The voluminous code of civil laws has little direct bearing 
upon the child. The legislative and executive powers are 
almost all lodged in the hands of his parents. But not the 
powers of earth alone bring their authority and lay it down 
at the feet of the parent, saying, Be thou in our stead to the 
child; but the great moral Governor of the universe places 
the moral goverument of the child in the same hands. He 
says to the parent, Be you in my stead to the child commit- 
ted to your care, till he is old enough to understand the 
claims of his unseen Parent to his love and obedience. It 
may be abrief period; but it has been long enough, no doubt, 
in multitudes of instances, to shape the eternal destinies of 
the child for weal or woe. Who would not but tremble to 
occupy so responsible a situation? Perhaps not another in- 
stance can be found in God’s universe, of such unlimited and 
almost exclusive control over immortal mind. 

Now, if it be true that the moral character of the child 
begins first to develop itself, and its moral powers to expand, 
while subject exclusively to parental authority, it must neces- 
sarily be of the first importance to the welfare of the child 
that parental government should be of the right kind. All 
admit that what is formed after a perfect model is more likely 
to be excellent, though it may be imperfect, than if no such 
perfect model were kept in view. The only perfect model of 
government to which the parental eye can be directed, when 
asking the interesting question, “ How shall I order the 
child?” is the government of our Father in Heaven. As 
parental authority is lodged in the hands of erring mortals, 
the best system of parental government will indeed be but a 
most impertect copy of a perfect original; but still it remains 
true, that only so far as it does resemble this perfect model, 
can it secure the best interests of the child. 

But to apply these thoughts to the subject of the present 
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article. Our God is pre-eminently styled the God of truth. 
“A God of truth, and without iniquity; just and right is 
he.” Let us suppose, for a moment, that this grand element 
of the divine character and government were blotted out of 
existence; that the great moral Governor of the universe was 
not to be trusted; that what he said he did not always per- 
form, and what he spoke was not always made good. What 
mind can begin to conceive of the chaos of moral darkness 
and confusion which must brood over a universe thus govern- 
ed? Indeed it is impossible for the mind to conceive of a 
moral government, and a moral governor, without the ele- 
ment of truth. 

But now suppose this element of truth be wanting in pa- 
rental government, will not effects similar in kind, if not in 
degree, be the result? Will not the subjects of such govern- 
ment be most disastrously affected, if this sheet-anchor of all 
legitimate authority be swept away ? 

Take heed, then, parent, that this bulwark of truth be not 
undermined in the government of your children. Intrench 
yourself within this noble fortress; and if your own hands 
do not undermine its walls, you have no reason to fear that 
your children will ever turn rebels against your authority. 

Be careful never to deceive your children, even in the small- 
est matters. This might be urged from principles of mere 
expediency. Ht might easily be shown on these principles 
“that honesty is the best policy”’ for the parent; and that 
the expedient of deceiving children, so often resorted to for 
the purpose of avoiding trouble, brings nothing but trouble 
in its train. But parents should take higher ground than 
this, when they resolve that truth shall keep the door of their 
lips. The great model of all government is a government 
of truth; and that parental government which shall secure 
the best interests of the child, must be based upon truth. 

We would not say, teach your children to place implicit 
confidence in your word. As well might we speak of teach- 
ing the bird to build its nest, or the wild beast of the forest 
to secure its prey. Unshaken confidence in the parent is an 
instinct in the child’s nature; it is a law written upon his 
heart by the great Creator. 

If you see a child doubting the assertion of its parent, you 
may be assured that it has been untaught this great lesson. 
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Violence must be done toits very nature before such an event 
can take place. How lovely the instinctive confidence which 
a child places in its parents! Father says so, or mother says 
80, is enough for him. No doubt disturbs the peaceful trust 
with which he reposes upon their word. Surely it must be 
the promptings of the father of lies alone that can induce 
the parent to shake this instinctive confidence, by dealing 
deceitfully with the confiding little one! 

It may be thought a trifling act, that the boundaries of 
truth are hardly overstepped. But beware. Remember you 
cannot deceive your child, even in the smallest particular, 
without inflicting a cruel wrong upon his moral nature. His 
is an immortal nature, and in every successive stage of his 
future being, will he have to deal with a God of truth, and a 
government of truth. Let, then, the government under 
which his powers begin to expand, and his moral nature to 
develop itself, be a government of truth. Truth is the instra- 
ment by which his soul must be purified from the defilements 
of a corrupt nature; truth the element on which his mind 
must feed, as it passes onward in endless progression. Let 
not, then, his infancy be doomed to wander amid the uncer- 
tain labyrinths of parental deceit and falsehood. 

Deal truly with him, and you then will have reason to hope 
that the simple faith and unwavering confidence, which is 
so lovely in childhood, will be transferred from his earthly 
to his heavenly Parent, and that his soul will be prepared to 
drink for ever from the fountain of everlasting truth.—Brit- 


ish Mothers’ Magazine. 


From Meek’s “ Songs of the South.” 
THE MOTHERS OF THE SOUTH. 


The mothers of the South! 
In the lurid morn of battle, 
When from the cannon’s mouth, 
Came the thunder’s deadly rattle, 
Their fair and fragile forms 
Shrank not, in terror from us, 
But—rainbows on the storms— 
Still gave us freedom’s promise !* 
Then pledge to-night their memories bright, 
Our noble Southern mothers ! 
Who ir the strife—maid, matron, wife— 
Stood by their sons and brothers 
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On Camden's fatal plain, 
At Eutaw and Savannah, 
The star of freedom’s train 
Was beauty’s woven banner! 
Throughout the night of woe, 
The flag was still resplendent, 
And many a son fell low 
To keep its folds ascendant! 
Then pledge to-night their memories arype 
Gur noble Southern mothers! 
Who in the strife—maid, matron, wife— 
Stood by their sons and brothers! 


Oh, yes! we'll keep their names 
Embalmed in song and story, 

Those lion-hearted dames, 
Who cradled freedom’s glory ; 

And should the strife of war 
E’er tinge again our waters, 

We'll find our hearts to cheer, 
Those matrons in their daughters! 

Then pledge to-night their memories bright, 
Our noble Southern mothers! 

Who in the strife—-maid, matron, wife— 
Stood by their sons and brothers! 


TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, 


For the Southern Teacher 


THE PROFESSION OF TEACHING. 


To be qualified for the office of a teacher, is a matter of 
more consequence than is ordinarily conceded. Nothing is 
farther from the truth, than the idea that as a profession, it 
requires but little experience to succeed in it, or that when 
an individual has failed as a merchant, minister, or lawyer he 
is competent for the school-room. To suppose that because 
a person can read and write, he is qualified as an instructor, 
is as correct, as to pronounce him competent to practice med- 
icine because he happens to be able to tell the difference be- 
tween Epsom salts, and calomel. It is a lamentable fact that 
the moulding of the minds of the present age, a task in 
which talent and experience of the highest order should be 
engaged, is often left to inexperienced and incompetent 
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teachers. If the testimony of reliable men may be taken, 
quack teachers, as well as quack doctors, abound in every 
State. 

The subject of education is one in which all are interested. 
It should warmly enlist the attention of parents and legisla- 
tors. The education of a child commences with its existence. 
The human mind was given for improvement, and in propor- 
tion as it is expanded, we increase its facilities for enjoy- 
ment. In its earliest state, the mind is frequently compared 
to a twig, it either takes a bent that deforms it for time, or 
receives a direction, that at maturity makes a useful member 
of society. First impressions are always the most lasting; 
more time is necessary to eradicate false and pernicious teach- 
ing, than to impart correct instruction. In the first training 
it is of the utmost consequence that a proper foundation 
should be laid; indeed the success of after years depends 
almost entirely upon this. It often happens that the course 
of the most conscientious teacher, is counteracted by influ- 
ences entirely beyond his control. Ilis aim is to advance 
those entrusted to his charge as rapidly as consistent, but 
indulged at home, or left to their own caprice, his expecta- 
tions are blighted. In country schools it often happeus that 
the pupils are badly provided with books, or those furnished 
are of such an infinite variety as to render classification im- 
possible. We do not know what sort of books old Noah 
amused himself with, teaching his family shut up in the ark 
during that long spell of rain usually called the deluge, but 
were it possible to suppose, that they were not used to ignite 
the sacrifice offered up on his emancipation, we could almost 
imagine that in our course of teaching, some of those had 
fallen to our lot; we are not able to speak positively, as they 
were in such a dilapitated state, the title page gone, and the 
imprint entirely missing. Many parents think that any sort 
of a book will do for their children, and if the teacher refuses 
such as they happen to have, often are loud in their com- 
plaints against him. 

But the books are the least part of the teachers difficulties. 
In the promiscuous group that find their way to the school 
room, tke bad as well asthe good are gathered. It some- 
times happens that difficulties occur, and the teacher is ob- 
liged to punish the’ unruly, but because he did not punish 
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the innocent with the guilty, he is pronounced , and 
this, like the story of something as black as a crow, in the 
course of a few rehearsals, is magnified to twenty crows. In 
the list of requirements among other qualifications, the neigh- 
borhood wants a man strictly moral, and one that will square 
his life by the Bible. Alas, for human nature! but little of 
that charity is meted out to him. 

There are other impediments that occur in the profession 
of teaching that might be named, but time would fail us 
were we to mention the half. There is one obstacle that pre- 
sents itself in the way of the advancement of the profession, 
we must not pass it over. It is when the very men whose 
duty and interest it should be to elevate the standard, are the 
first to degrade it. There are persons that teach merely 
for a salary, this obtained and they have accomplished their 
purpose. No great advancement can be made in the profes- 
sion of teaching, until, like others, it is made permanent, 
and inducements are held out to enlist the services of those 
engaged for this object alone. To accomplish this it is neces- 
sary to establish Normal Colleges, where those who desire to 


study teaching as a profession may be regularly educated. 
The utility of such institutions will form the subject of our 
next article. SENEX. 
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PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE. 


Patience and perseverance may be styled the cardinal vir- 
tues of the school-room. They are as indispensible to the 
teacher, as the compass to the mariner. An attempt to navi- 
gate a vessel richly freighted across the ocean by the uncer- 
tain light of the Pole star, would not be less hazardous than 
the attempt to govern and control pupils without the aid of 
these virtues. 

A watch without a mainspring is of no real utility. Its 
case may be of the finest gold, the hours accurately marked 
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on the dial, its wheels and pinions of the brightest polish, its 
holes jeweled, and the pallets ruby, but without this indis- 
pensible fixture, it is but a toy. Not unlike the watch thus 
described, are many engaged inteaching. They have pupils 
of the highest order of intellect, a convenient and well ar- 
ranged house, an apparatus and library that would do honor 
to a college, but yet the school is a failure; parents, pupils, 
and all are dissatisfied; allis anarchy, and confusion. It isask- 
ed, why is this?’ The reason is obvious; patience and perse- 
verance, the motive power is wanting. To talk about a well 
conducted school without these important aids, is to talk of 
a watch without a mainspring. 

You have been aboard the ocean steamer as she ploughed 
her way through the briny deep. The sun shone bright, a 
gentle breeze fanned her sails, adding to the velocity that 
impelled her forward. Here was the merry laugh, and there 
in yonder group was heard the joyous song. But hark! what 
means that wildshriek of terror? A flaw of wind has struck 
the gallant ship, she seems as though she were about to cap- 
size. No, she has righted again and is bounding forward to 
her destined port. What saved the vessel in her perilous 
condition? It was the cool, collected conduct of her com- 
mander; the sailors looked to him, because he was experienc- 
ed, and he, too, felt the responsibility of his position—the 
lives of all depended on him; that thought nerved him to 
action. JHlow like the scene eescribed have we often seen 
the school-room. All was gliding smoothly on, the pupils 
rapidly progressing in their studies, and everything promised 
unvounded success. Such was the order that prevailed, so 
thorough and systematic the course of instruction, we could 
but pronounce it, the model school. We have seen this fair 
picture reversed by the influence of one unruly pupil. How 
severely was the patience of the teacher tried! Two ways 
present themselves for the management of the case; the one 
dismiss, the other subdue him. If he is dismissed, he turns 
out upon society a reckless character who only thinks of the 
gratification of the present, and cares but little by what 
means it is accomplished ; he is ruined here, and hereafter. 
If he succeeds in subduing him, he has not only rendered 
him good service, but he has secured to society a useful mem- 
ber. To accomplish this work requires patience and perse- 
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verance to no ordinary degree. Under the judicious man- 
agement of such a teacher, we have seen the most obstinate 
and refractory subdued, and in after life become ornaments 
of society. And on the other hand we have seen those who 
were comparatively good under the management of the frac- 
tious teacher, changed into fractious young men, grow up 
rowdies, the pest and wuisance of society. That man who 
has no control over his own temper, is but little better 
fitted to govern, than a madman—his place is anywhere but 
the school-room. 

Dark clouds will often overshadow the path of the faith- 
ful teacher. Often he will feel disposed to abandon his pro- 
fession because he cannot see the fruits of his labors. But 
because he is unable to see this at once, he should not des- 
pair. The planter, when he prepares a new field, first cuts 
down the undergrowth, and then the smaller trees; such as 
he is unable to remove he deadens, and waits a more favora- 
ble opportunity to remove all the obstacles. He then turns 
his attention to breaking up the soil, and for the first crop 
trusts much to the native strength of the soil. By patience 
and perseverance, in the course of a few years, he reaps an 
abundant reward for his toil und labor. Suppose that after 
his seed was planted, he should not cultivate it. What would 
be the consequence? You answer, little or nothing. The 
teacher as well as the husbandman plants. He, too, must 
prepare the soil, and wait for many obstacles that he cannot 
eradicate, to correct themselves. Let him not be dishearten- 
ed, if all is not accomplished at once; but let him remember 
that after the soil is prepared and the seed sown, it requires 
time for it to germinate and mature. Nothing is more sure 
than the promise, “ He that goeth forth and weepeth, bear- 
ing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bearing his sheaves with him.” Puto. 
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THE USES AND ABUSES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 


Lb) BY REY. J. W, PRATT, A. M., PROF. LIT. ENG. UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, 


It is a notorious fact that while English Grammar is taught 
in all our schools, very few of the pupils who receive the in- 
struction attain any degree of proficiency in speaking or 
writing our language with accuracy. 

It is also undesirable that the very first definition they 
learn, is, “English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety.” If the prece- 
ding statement is true, and the definition is correct, it is 
evident that although the pupils in our schools spend years 
in learning something, they never learn English grammar. 

This being universally conceded, the inquiry is naturally 
suggested, why is it that while every other art may be acquired 
by means of certain methods of instruction, the art of speak- 
ing our vernacular cannot be imparted by means of the ap- 
pliances ordinarily used in our common schools? It is cer- 
tainly an anomaly that the very methods which for a long 
period have been considered the proper methods for teaching 
an art, should have invariably failed to accomplish the very 
results for which they have been assiduously pursued. 

Some teachers finding, by sad experience, that the text- 
books in common use fail to impart a practical knowledge of 
the art, assume that the fault must lie in the books, and forth- 
with set about making books for themselves. After much 
labor and much compilation, they produce a work which 
they fondly hope, has met every practical difficulty and is to 
supersede all the rest. But, alas! when tested, the invariable re- 
sult is experienced; while the book is good enough, and embod- 
ies allthe principles of its predecessors, and perhaps something 
more, derived from their more extended research, the scholars 
will not learn to apply the principles, pertinaciously persist in 
solecisms, and wantonly luxuriate in the grossest violations of 
the plainest grammatical laws. Another practical teacher, find- 
ing that the grammars commonly used agree in all the funda- 
mental doctrines and differ only in insignificant details, and 
having satisfied himself that they are all alike, practically 
impotent to impart skill in English speech, fancies that the 


* Read before the Alabama Educational Association—Third Meeting. 
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difficulty lies in the nomenclature and in the number of the 
details ; and he hopes to find a remedy in a thorough simpli- 
fication of all the doctrines and a reduction of all the princi- 
ples of the language to a few general rules which shall be 
easily mastered. 

It was with this idea that Mr. I. J. Morris, a citizen of this 
State, prepared a little work not larger than the Westminster 
Catechism, in which the whole art was to be taught in six- 
teen lessons. He attacked what he called “the old systems,” 
remorselessly; and in order to make good his pretensions, he 
was compelled to attack the very fundamentals of general 
grammar, and to dispense with any discriminating analysis 
of the parts of speech. 

When, however, the second edition of this work appeared, 
the little pamphlet had grown into a stereotyped book, fully 
as large as any of those which he had made the object of at- 
tack. Thus his system which had been made philosophical- 
ly absurd for the sake of brevity, becaine in process of time 
fully as cumbrous as the old systems; and, like them, it has 
shared the common fate. 

If there were no other argument for the doctrine of “total 
depravity” the teacher of English grammar finds enough to 
‘demonstrate it to his own mind in the perverse habits of his 
pupils, who, “while they know the right do yet the wrong 
pursue.” And his sad experience is revealed in that despair- 
ing interrogatory annually propounded to us from all quar- 
ters of the State, “in English Grammar, who will show us 
any good ?” 

It would be presumtuous in me to undertake to give a sat- 
isfactory answer to this question, but having been called upon 
to express my views upon this important subject, and to des- 
ignate such text-books as I deem best for use in our schools, 
the Association will pardon me if I dwell at some length 
upon the principles that would guide me in the selection of 
a text-book in grammar. 

In pursuing the subject, I propose, 

I. To define Grammar. 

IL. To discuss the ends which the study of English gram- 
mar proposes to accomplish. 

HI. To discuss the true methods by which these ends may 
be accomplished. 
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IV. To make a few remarks upon the text-books which 
have been sent to me for examination. 

I. What is Grammar? 

“In its widest signification, Grammar is the doctrine of 
words and sentences. It is the science which unfolds the 
laws by which the various forms of thought appear in lan- 
guage; by which logical ideas and conceptions, in themselves 
and in their relations, embody themselves in words, and log- 
ical judgments in sentences.” 

Thus the sphere of grammar is limited to the sentence and 
the words which compose it. Its domain is bounded at one 
extremity by a capital letter, at the other by a period. It 
has nothing to do with the graces of composition, or with 
the arrangement of consecutive sentences. These belong to 
the province of rhetoric. The sentence, and the sentence 
only, is its legitimate empire. In every discourse, grammar 
has numerous principalities, all separated from each other, in 
which it establishes an independent authority, while rhetoric 
presides over all together. Grammar rules the parts as parts; 
rhetoric, the whole as a whole. 

English grammar is the doctrine of English words and sen- 
tences. It is a species of which general grammar is the ge- 
nus. It is an exhibition of the laws of general grammar as 
they have been modified in their adaptation to a particular 
language. In its true character, it is not an art but a science 
—a particular phase of the science of universal grammar 
working out its laws in the English language. It is a scien- 
tific embodiment of the usages of the English language, and 
a systematic exhibition of the laws which govern us in our 
attempts to write or speak that language. Thus far the au- 
thors of English grammars are right, but when they go on 
to say, as is said in the first grammar which I open at random, 
“ A knowledge of English Grammar enables us to read, write 
and speak the English language correctly,”’ I deny the asser- 
tion, and appeal to experience and observation. 

I appeal to your experience as teachers to know whether 
you invariably speak the language correctly, even in your 
school-rooms; to your observation, to know whether your 
best scholars do not violate the rules of grammar even while 
they repeat them; whether they do not in the ordinary reci- 
tation on other subjects, and in the sports of the play-ground, 
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habitually outrage those gramatical laws which they know 
by heart and thoroughly understand—whether, in short, your 
whole observation would not lead you to conclude that a 
knowledge of English grammar enables us to read, write and 
speak the English language most barbarously. This leads 
me to the second point I proposed for consideration. 

Il. The ends which you propose to accomplish by teaching 
English grammar in our common schools. 

You will all agree that you teach English grammar in your 
schools in order to train your pupils to accuracy in the use of 
their vernacular. 

Allow me to ask, with how many of your pupils have you 
succeeded in this aim? 

If Iam to judge from my limited experience in the inter- 
course I have had with those pupils, I should say, with about 
one in every fifty. Do not misunderstand me. In examin- 
ing them after they leave your schools, I find many among 
them who give good evidence of faithful drilling in the prin- 
ciples of the science; many who can recite all the rules of 
syntax by their numbers and in their proper order; many 
who can resolve a sentence into its grammatical elements ; 
but scarcely one in a hundred who speaks and writes correct- 
ly. And yet, if I mistake not, the avowed object of the 
study is to gain this end, and this end only. 

Now in the practical business of life, when a means, which 
has been frequently tried, uniformly fails to secure the end in 
view, we are apt to abandon it as unworthy of further exper- 
iment. Notso with us in the teaching of our language. 
We persist in telling our pupils, and in pursuading ourselves, 
that the study of English grammar is a means of learning to 
speak and write good English; and we go on from year to 
year in the same old track, hoping that one day the falsehood 
may become a truth. But with the experience of all the 
land to bear me out, I unhesitatingly deny the dogma. And 
now I go further, and assert that this is not the legitimate end to 
be sought in the study of the grammar of our language. 

The numurous failures we have experienced ought to con- 
vince us that we are teaching grammar with a wrong aim; 
or, if the aim we have is one worthy of pursuit, that we are 
seeking it by the wrong methods. I shall show in another 
part of this essay what is the legitimate design of the study 
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of English grammar, but at this point of the discussion, I 
shall content myself with the simple assertion that English 
grammar cannot teach, and is not adapted to teach the art of 
speaking and writing the English language to children. 

I, therefore, hold that the universality of our failure in 
teaching this art is to be ascribed to the fact that we have 
not adopted the means to the end. I am prepared for the 
surprise which such an announcement is calculated to pro- 
duce: and I almost fear that such apparent radicalism will 
exclude me from your sympathies. But, like the old Greek, 
I would say, “strike, but hear me.” And this leads me to 
the third point I proposed to examine. 

(To be Continued.) 
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1. A and B. are employed to dig a ditch 100 rodslong. <A agrees to dig 
for 75 cents a rod, and B $1 25. On settlement, each received $50, how 
many rods did each dig? A.C. 


2. How far can a mountain, three miles high, be seen at sea, estimating 
the diameter of the earth at eight thousand miles? W. H. P. 


3. What is the length of one side of the greatest cube that can be cut 
from a sphere 12 inches in diameter ? : 


4. A. B. and C. own equal shares in a grind stone, 3 feet in circumfer- 
ence. It is agreed that since they can not divide it, each shall use it until 
his share has been ground off. Now, how many inches of thickness must 
A.and B. grind off respectively, before giving it up to C., allowing an 
opening of a square inch at the centre for the axle? 

5. Hiero, king of Syracuse, had given a workman 10 pounds of gold 
with which to make a crown. The work being done, the crown was found 
te weigh 16 pounds; but the king, suspecting that the workman had al- 
loyed it with silver, consulted Archimedes. The latter, knowing that gold 
loses in water 52 thousandths of its weight, and silver 99 thousandths of 
its weight, ascertained the weight of the crown, plunged in water, to be 9 
pounds 6 ounces. This discovered the fraud. Required, the quantity of 
each metal in the erown.—Huckley’s Algebra. 


[We hope that the correspondents of the Teacher will not forget the 
Mathematical Department.] 
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The Proprietor presents the public the first number of “Taz Soutners 
Teacuer,” without note or comment. It must speak for itsc lf, and say how 
near it approaches the fulfillment of the expectatious excited by our Pro- 
spectus. We quote a paragraph : 

“The design of the Teacuer is to discuss all subjects relating to instruc- 
tion and discipline at home and in school; to present the views of experi- 
enced and practical educators in regard to the theory and practice of 
teaching ; and to furnish notices of new school books and interesting items 
of Educational intelligence. Ina word, we propose to make it a medium 
of professional intercourse between teachers of the South, that each may 
receive the encouraging sympathy of the other in the great and noble 
work in which they are engaged.” 

A correspondent writes : “ We want a journal the influence of which 
shall be felt throughout the South, one that shall stir up teachers to a no- 
ble emulation, and attract the attention and support of our best educators.” 
We most heartily concur in this sentiment, and will farther add in contin. 
uation of the same train of thought, that there never was a time when 
home education and home teachers were more necessary than the pres- 
ent. In this common cause, we want to enlist the council of the experinc- 
ed, and the active energy of the young. Till then we may look in vain 
for the day, when the yoke of dependence shall be broken, and our Col- 
leges and Seminaries of learning be filled with Southern teachers. 

To our patrons who have responded so nobly to our assistance, we 
would say, arrangements are in progress to enhance the interest of each 
succeeding number. Articles will appear from time to time, from South- 
ern educators of the highest literary reputation. But to fill our columns 
with these alone would be to fail in one of our cherished objects, the de- 
velopment of latent talent. In the present number, contributions will be 
found from some favorably known, and others again who have yet to es- 
tablish a reputation. It will afford us great pleasure to bring this last 
class forward, and strictly to preserve their “incognito ” until their merit 
shall be acknowledged. No effort shall be wanting on the part of the pub- 
lisher, to make the “Southern Teacher” a welcome guest in the school 
room and family circle, and to change the sneering contempt for Southern 
literature into lasting respect. 
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We tender our contributors our warmest thanks for the numerous and 
able articles that have been placed at our disposal. We have several that 
we are unable to insert in the present number for want of room, that will 
appear in the next; with such ardor, we shall be able to issue each number 
promptly at the time announced. 

We hope by the assistance of our friends, to obtain by the first of Jan- 
uary a circulaticn of Five Taousanp. With a subscription of Ten THous- 
AND, we pledge ourselves to make ita monthly without diminishing its 
size, and all for $1 00 per year, invariably in advance. 

PERMANENT CLUB RATES. 
For $5 00 per year we will send 6 copies of the Teacher. 
“ 10 00 “ ““ “« 13 “ “ “ 
“ 15 00 “ ““ ““ 90 “ “ . “ 

To avail themselves of these terms, subscribers must forward in advance 
and at one time, the sums required according to the number of the Club. 

bes To good, reliable agents, we will offer terms that cannot fail to 
make their employment profitable. 

PersonaL.— We were among our friends in Tuskegee a few days since, 
where we taught many yearsago. So warmly were we greeted, we almost 
wished we were occupying our old position again. The schools for which 
this place is noted, are in a most flourishing condition. The two Female 
Colleges are well sustained, and are rapidly growing in public favor. 
The Collegiate Institute, and Eclectic School will atiract the attention of 
every visitor having sons to educate. 


Tuskecee Femate Cottece.—We learn that the Rev. Doct. Lipscomb has 
resigned the Presidency of the Tuskegee Female College, in consequence 
of declining health. Prof. G. W. F. Price has been elected to fill his place. 
Prof. Price is a gentleman of rare attainments, and we have no doubt 
will ably sustain the honor conferred upon him. 


East AtaBama Mate Cottece.—W. J. Sasnett, D. D., President of the 
Southern Female College, LaGrange, Ga., has accepted the Presidency of 
the East Alabama Male College, and will enter upon the performance of 
its duties at its opening in October. Dr. Sasnett brings with him the 
reputation of a profound scholar, and an educator of the highest rank. 
We cordially welcome him to Alabama: 


Sometrninc New.—The Editor of the Griffin Union reports that while in 
Atlanta recently, he learned that Thomas Flint had invented, and patented 
a new cylinder power press. He states that it is very simple in its con- 
struction, that it will do as good work as Hoe’s, and that one of the largest 
size can be furnished for about one thousand dollars. 


Soutnern Text Booxs.—The South Western Publishing House, Graves, 
Marks, & Co., are making arrangements for the publication of a series of 
Text-books for Schools and Colleges of Southern authorship. We wish 
them abundant success in this enterprise. It is what we have long want- 
ed to see. 
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Tue Dirricuttry.—Whby is not cheap ‘postage self-sustaining? The an- 
swer is obvious, it is because of the enormous and unparalleled increase 
of expense, rather than the lack of increased revenue. 


Anotner Mammorn Cave.—An enormous cave has recently been discov- 
ered in Pulaski county, Ky. Itis said to be equal in point of grandeur to 
the Mammoth Cave. 


British Museum.—Au article in the January number of the Edinburg 
Review reiterates some curious facts about the contents of the library of 
the British Museum. It appears that a number of gentlemen have been 
employed twenty years upon a new catalogue of books. It has already 
reached the size of two thousand folio volumes. There are forty miles of 
book shelves. There are five hundred and sixty thousand volumes. This 
is perhaps the largest library in the world; though the Bibliotheque Im- 
perial, at Paris, has eight hundred thousand separate volumes and pieces. 
The Museum has a collection of about 30,000 books published in the Uni- 
ted States, which is more than double the extent of any similar cellection 
of American books in our own country. 


New Greek Gramuar.—We see it stated that Prof. Hadley, of Yale Col- 
ege, is about to issue a new Grammar of the Greek language. Prof. H. 
has adopted the Continental method of pronunciation, and that is here- 
after to be the standard of pronunciation at Yale. 


Arctic Discovery.—Dr. Hayes, who was with Kane in his Arctic expe- 
dition, is engaged in the organization of another expedition to establish 
the truth of the theory of an open Polar Sea. The American Association 
for the advancement of Science, favors the enterprise as the most inter- 
esting problem in Arctic Geography. The American Philosophical Society, 
the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, the American Society 
of Arts and Sciences in Boston, and the Boston Natural History Society, 
have considered the matter, and adopted resolutions favorable to the pro- 
ject. The action of these learned bodies indicate that there is much in- 
terest in scientific circles in regard to new discoveries in the Arctic re- 
gions. 


Law Scuoon at AtsEns.—It is stated that Judge J. H. Lampkin, Thos. 
R. R. Cobb, Esq., and W. H. Hull, contemplate the establishment of a Law 
School at Athens. 


ALABAMA Scnoon ror tHE Dear anp Dums.—The examination of the pu- 
pils of the School for the Deaf and Dumb will be had on the 14th of July 
next, in Talladega. An address will be delivered on the occasion, by Mr. 
0. P. Fannin, of Georgia, on the subject of Deaf-mute Education. The 
public are respectfully invited to attend. 


Tue University or ALABAMA.—Dr. Garland, the President of this Univer- 
sity, has just written a series of articles in regard to this Institution. If 
we really thought that denominational prejudices had not run away with 
the citizens of Alabama, we would take great pleasure in recommending 
them to their consideration. If they do not intend to patronize it, a mon- 
itor at our elbow suggests the propriety of turning it into a Normal Col- 
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lege. For the want of a better issue to entertain “The Sovereigns” of 
Alabama, we would suggest this change to the stumpifiers now canvassing 
for public favor. As there is no money involved, we have no doubt bui it 
would prove highly popular. 


Tue Presipent on Compostrion.—The following incident and episode are 
related by a correspondent of the Richmond Dispatch, in his account of 
the first day’s proceedings—the Sophomore exhibition—at the North Car- 
olina University, on the 1st inst.: 

“During an intervai in these exercises, Prof. John T. Wheat appeared 
on the platform, and introduced student Elisha E. Wright, of Tennessee, 
to President Buchanan, as the young gentleman who had won the prize 
offered for the most meritorious English composition, adding that the prize 
would be doubly valued if presented by himself. The President consent- 
ed, and said: 

“*T confess I am taken by surprise at this incident of this evening, but 
Iam happy to be the honored medium in the presentation of this token to 
the young gentleman. He is distinguished for most meritorious composi- 
tion—and that is the great merit among literary gentlemen. The man who 
writes clearly, must think clearly, and will, by practice, come to speak 
clearly. There is a great merit in short sentences. The author who uses 
long sentences is always laboring with difficulty. 

“«One distinct idea distinctly set forth, has more potency than a book 
full of those where everything under the sun is jumbled together, as is 
commonly the case among our modern writers. The ancient style was the 
best style, and that was the style of Calhoun and Webster. I wish you, 
sir, great honor and great prosperity in whatever pursuit in life you may 
engage. I have been delighted with the examination. I have never heard 
more genuine sense, humor and wit than in the address delivered by the 
gentleman who spoke to you this afternoon (Dr. Hooper,) and who was 
formerly a professor here—and with regard to the more sober portions of 
it, | hope they have sunk deep into the minds of every student in this 
College. 

“«The great curse of our country, which has involved so many in crinie, 
is drunkenness. It is more dreadful than the pestilence ; than the yellow 
fever ; than the plague; than all the calamities that visit man. In it, we 
bring on ourselves a greater calamjty than Heaven has brought upon us 
in any form or shape of misery. I wish, with all my heart, to repeat what 
has been best said, what that speaker said, and to ask you all to take care 
of that fatal vice, which degrades man to the level of the brute, and brings 
him into disgrace in the eyes of the whole world.’ [Applause.] 

“ After the conclusion of the exercises, the students had a dance in their 
ball room, at which some of the handsomest women in the South were 
present. A prettier company of belles has rarely been seen. The danc- 
ing was kept up until a late hour. 


East ALABAMA FemaLe Cottece.—We present the readers of the South- 
ern Teacher with a view of the East Alabama Female College. 

This beautiful and cammodious building was erected by the Baptist De- 
nomination of East Alabama, at the cost of $40,000. The institution was 
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organized under the efficient Presidency of Mr. H. H. Bacon; with whom was 
soon after associated that accomplished scholar and gentleman, Rev. A. 
J. Battle, now Professor of Greek in the University of Alabama. It as- 
sumed at once a high position as a Seminary of learning, which it still 
enjoys. Its present presiding officer is Hon. W. F. Perry, late superin- 
tendent of public education in this State,a gentleman of great energy, 
and superior scholarship, under whose care it is making a steady advance- 
ment. It already rivals its fair sister, the Judson. 

Bas Each number of the Teacher will be ornamented with a handsome 
engraving of some Southern College. In our next number we shall give 
a view of the East Alabama Male College, Auburn, Ala. 


Hiecu Scnoot Grammar.—Scarce a mail has passed for the last two 
months, that we have not had inquiries, more or less, when this work 
would be ont. We are happy to say that it is now through the press; it 
makes a handsome volume of between three and four hundred pages, uni- 
form with onr other works. The press speaks of it in the most favorable 
terms. Read the following: 

“The author has given in plain and simple language, a general view of 
the leading features of English Philology. It will be found highly useful 
not only as a text-book in the Collegiate Course, but also a hand-book of 
reference for the general scholar. Prof. Barton’s Series now covers the 
entire ground ; he begins with the young pupil in his Easy Lessons, con- 
ducts him through an intermediate Course, and completes the whole with 
an Exposition of the Grammatical Structure of our language in his High 
School Grammar. It commends itself to the attention of Teachers and 
Professors.”—Herald, Montgomery, Ala. 

We will send it to teachers by mail, pre-paid, for the sum of one dollar 
only. Send us your orders. 





OUR BOCK TABLE, 


We offer our services to procure for our subscribers, or others, any of 
the books that we notice. Information will be cheerfully given in regard 
to books, the writer enclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 


Bay- When ordering a book, be particular to give the name of the 
publisher. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York, through White, Pfister & Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: 

Tae American Home Garpriyer, being Principles and Rules for the Cul- 
ture of Vegitables, Fruits, Flowers, and Shrubbery. Illustrated. 

In this admirable treatise, we have presented in a plain and familiar 
style, such directions and information as will enable any one, with a little 
care and attention, to supply his table with the pleasant and healthful pro- 
ducts of the garden, at the least possible outlay of labor and expense, 
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and to add choice fruits and flowers to his stock of every day enjoyments. 
This work commends itself to the attention of such as would make their 
homes rich with comforts, bright with beautios, and abounding with the 
thousand fragrant charms that a garden may be made to yield. Obtain it 
by all means, you will never regret the amount expended. Price $1 50. 


Fankwetr; or Tue San Jactnto in THe Seas or Inpta, Cutna, AND JAPAN, 
by William Maxwell Wood, M. D., U.S. N. 

The position occupied by the writer of these interesting sketches, af- 
forded him an opportunity to become practically acquainted, to very con- 
siderable extent, with the national institutions, practical usages, and inter- 
nal policy of these regions. Though cvften described before, such is the 
style in which they are written, we at once become deeply interested. It 
richly merits the commendation bestowed upon it by our leading journals. 
Price $1 50. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through White, Pfister & Co., Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: 
Corne.t’s Geocraruties. This series consists of 
I. Primary Geography—Small, quarto, 96 pages. Price 50 cents. 
Il. Intermediate Geography—Large quarto—revised edition. Price 67c. 
III. Grammar School Geography—Large quarto—1¢8 pages. Price 90c. 
IV. High School Geography and Atlas—Large 12 mo—405 pages. Price 


75 cents. Atlas, very large quarto, price $1 00. 

The Primary Geography is beautifully illustrated, and contains only those 
branches of Geographical Science that admit of being brought within the 
comprehension of the youthful beginner. 

The Intermediate Geography is designed for pupils who have completed 
a Primary Course of Geography. It posses all the advantages of arrange- 
ment and system peculiar to the Primary. 

The Grammar School Geography may either follow the Intermediate, or 
be used instead of it. The chief difference is that the latter, though no 
more elevated in style, is fuller in detail, and presents a greater variety of 
map-questions, and a larger number of localities to be memorised. Both 
are alike philosophical in their arrangement, accurate in their statements, 
judiciously adapted to the school-room, chastely and lavishly illustrated, 
attractive in their general appearance,.and generally just what the intelli- 
gent teacher desires. 

The High School Geography and Atlas are intended for High Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. They cover the whole ground of Mathemat- 
ical, Physical, and Descriptive Geography. The Atlas will be found fuller 
and more reliable than former Atlases, and will answer every practical 
purpose of reference for schools and families. 

Such is the description given by the Publishers of this series. We 
have not only looked into them, but have given them a thorough and care- 
ful examination. In our estimation, they are judiciously adapted to the 
wants of the different grades. We recommend them to the intelligent 
teacher as incomparably in advance of any series that we have examined. 
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Tue New American Cycropzp1a. A Popular Dictionary of General 
Knowledge. Edited by George Riply, and Charles A. Danna. Volumes 
1., IL, IL, and IV. 

The term Cyclopedia signifies literally “the circle of instruction.” A 
work of this kind proposes to teach of all that may be known. Among 
books, comparatively, a Cyclopedia is what a University is among institu- 
tions of learning. The necessity of sucha work is at once obvious to 
every reflecting mind ; to the student and general reader it is scarcely less 
indispensible than his lexicon. All have not the time, nor the means for 
study and investigation of the thousand varied topics here elaborated. 
With a work of this kind at hand, we can turn to the particular subject 
that we wish to investigate, and find the toil and labor of years condensed 
in a short article that can be read at leisure. 

Several valuable works of this character have been published, but so 
great and rapid is the progress in almost every department of knowledge, 
that revised or new works are indispensible to keep pace with the im- 
provements of the day. Were we to turn to the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 
which ranks with the best, we should hunt in vain for such topics as Pho- 
tograph, Railroad, &c., &c.; and such names as Calhoun, Webster, &c., &c., 
and the brilliant discoveries of the Nineteenth Century. 

From the examination we have been able to give these volumes, we 
have no hesitation in expressing it as our opinion that this work will sat- 
isfactorily accomplish the object proposed. Price $3 50 per volume. 


Tue Lire or Jawes Wart, with Selections from his Correspondence, by Jas. 
Patrick Mishead. 

The publication of this celebrated inventor is timely. America is the 
land of genius as well as literaure; her sons are fitted for daring enter- 
prise ; they have even subsidised'the elements of Nature to augment the 
convenience of life. The discoveries of Watt will be appreciated with a 
deeper interest, from the direction given to them by our own Fulton. 
Watt was distinguished for other qualities than those which have immor- 
talized him in the world of art. His biography is fraught with interest as 
the record of a life ennobled by profound thought, and deeds of benefi- 
cence. It will be read with interest. Price $1 50. 


From Gould & Lincoln, Boston : 

Tue Lire anp Times or Joun Mittox, by David Masson, M. A., Professor 
of English Literature in the University College{London. This valuable and 
interesting book is written by one evidently qualified for the subject he 
has chosen. To do justice to such a man, requires a thorough acquaint- 
ance with his character, and a proper appreciation of his genius as a poet. 
The book bears the marks of time, labor, and patient research, and would 
be a valuable addition to any library. Price $2 75 per volume. 


From Kiggins & Kellogg, New York: 

A System or Questions 1n Grocrapuy, embracing Geographical Defini- 
tions, Introduction to the use of the Terrestrial Globe and Ancient Geog- 
raphy, by D. H. Pierson, A. M. 


This work is the production of a practical educator. It develops a 
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course of instruction entirely new, just such as many have long felt the 
need of. We agree with Prof. Pierson, in rejecting the cumbersome and 
unimportant statistical matter that abounds in most elementary works of 
this kind. Teachers have but to become acquainted with its merits, and 
they will adopt it at once. 


From Sheldon & Co., New York: 

ELements or tHe Anatomy, PuysioLocy, asp Hyatens or THe Human Sys- 
tem; by Justin R. Loomis, late Professor of Chemistry and Natural History, 
in Waterville College—author of the Elements of Geology. 

I know of no other book before the public that can be compared with 
this for comprehensiveness, clearness of style, simplicity of language, and 
a full exposition of the principles of Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 
Theillu strations are excellent, and will assist the young student very 
much in properly understanding the subject. Prof. Loomis has done well, 
he has written a book that the teacher can use, and the pupil understand. 


A New Mernop or Learnino tue Frencu Lanavace; by Prof. J. G. Keet- 
els, of the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute. 

This work differs in many respects from any that we have examined on 
this subject. There is a freshness and originality about it that shows that 
he is master of the subject on which he treats. It is simple, concise, and 
progressive, and in our estimation will supply a want felt by many teach- 
ers. 
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“ Editing a newspaper is a good deal like making a fire. Every body 
supposes that he can do it a little better than any body else. We have 
heard people doubt their fitness for various employments; but in all our 
experience, we have never met with that individual who did not think he 
could double the circulation of any paper in two months.” 

The above, written on long paper, in a round copy hand, found its way 
into “The Drawer.” Whether original or select, we are in the dark. We 
suppose it was intended as a personal hit of some “ old fogy ” that gradu- 
ated in Dilworth’s Spelling book, at “ Young America,” who has laid him 
's0 far in the shade that he is no where to be found. Poor old “ crab tree!” 
from the bottom of our heart we pity you. Croak a little louder, and let 
us know as to your whereabouts, and we will come to your relief. 

As our ancient friend has so widely missed the object of “ The Drawer,” 
we take occasion to say for his information, that it was intended as a de- 
posit for questions from teachers desirous of profiting by the experience 
of others; parents, in regard to home education, &c.,&c. Occasionally 
we expect to find an amusing anecdote of some incident at home or in 
school. We have no doubt but its papers will be carefully examined, and 
read with interest. 


Poutixg.—As two children were playing together, little Jane got angry 
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and pouted. Johny said to her, “Look out, Jane, or I'll take a seat up 
there on your lips.” “Then,” replied Jane, cured of all her pouts, “I'll 
laugh, and you'll fall off.” 


“How many hours should children be kept at study, confined in the 
school room day by day in the ordinary course of teaching ?” 

We invite the attention of teachers to this question, and have no doubt 
that by our nextissue, we shall have several answers, the whys and where- 
fores distinctly stated. 8.8. must take the long hot days, and bard benches 
without backs, of which he complains, into consideration, and square him- 
self accordingly for the next two months, when we hope for cooler weather 
and a satisfactory answer to his query. 


A Cautioy.—A teacher, somewhere over in Georgia, who was given to 
sitting up late on Sunday nights, fell asleep in school on Monday morning, 
when the boys tied him to his chair, and had things all their own way. 


“Is a school room without a black-board properly furnished ?”—A Coun- 
try Teacher. 

We answer no. Were we teaching, and could not get one otherwise, 
we should beset the trustees of our school, and the patrons, and give them 
no rest day or night, until our request was granted. Were we driven to 
the necessity of choosing between the blackboard and books, we should 
say give us the blackboard and plenty of chalk, and we will make such 
books as our pupils can understand. It is indispensible. 


Pounervatity.—When Washington appointed the hour of twelve to meet 
Congress, he never failed to be passing the door of the Hall while the 
clock was striking twelve. His dinner hour was four o'clock. If his 
guests were not there at the time, he never waited for them. New mem- 
bers of Congress, who were invited to dine with him, would frequently 
come in when dinner was half over; and he would say to them, “ Gentle- 
men, we are punctual here. My cook never asks whether the company 
has arrived, but whether the hour has.” In 1799, when on a visit to Bos- 
ton, he appointed eight o’clock in the morning as the hour he would set 
out for Salem. While the Old South clock was striking eight, he was 
mounting his horse. The company of cavalry, who had volunteered to 
escort him, was parading in Tremont street, and did not overtake him till 
he had reached Charles River Bridge. On their arrival, the General said, 
“Major, I thought you had been too long in my family not to know when 
it was eight o’clock.” 


“Should recitations be conducted without leading questions? An im- 
mediate answer is respectfully solicited."—M. T. 

Some are of the opinion that they should be entirely dispensed with, and 
that the pupil should be required to go through the exercise unaided by 
any question, or suggestion of any character whatever. We are free to 
admit that committing to memory and repeating verbatim the words of 
the book as an exercise, serves to strengthen and discipline the memory, 
but it is our opinion that questions framed so as to arouse the faculties, 
elicit thought, and bring out ideas, are highly serviceable. 
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There is a sort of questions, sometimes introduced at the fashionable 
examinations of the day, that draws out a yes, or no, that from the bottom 
of our heart we abominate. These may do to gull the simple, but are to 
transparent not to be noticed by any one who does not think Miss Matilda 
Jane Anna Louiza Sophronia a miracle of talent, the prodigy of the age. 
We hope that Prof. Perry, President of Eist Alabama Female College, 


will favor us with his views on this interesting question in our next 
issue. 


Ed. So. Teacher—Dear Sir :—I send you the following beautiful gem, 
taken from a speech of Webster. It has been printed in large, bold type, 
on thick card paper, and distributed among the schools of all grades in 
New London, by a gentleman of enlarged views on the subject of educa- 
tion. It is worthy of a place in “The Drawer.” Enclosed is $5 00 for 
six copies of the Southern Teacher. We hope that this effort for the 
cause of Southern Education will meet with abundant success, and shed 
its light upon every teacher’s path, encouraging him “in the noble work 
in which he is engaged,’ from Virginia to Texas. 

Yours truly, CM ee 8 8 y, 

It affords us great pleasure to comply with the request of our corres- 
pondent. We shall not object to another like request, accompanied with 
such a fee. The following is the gem: 

“If we work on macble, it will perish; if we work on brass, time will 
efface it; if we rear temples, they will crumble into the dust. But if we 
work on immortal minds, if we imbue them with high principles, with 
just fear of God and their fellow men, we engrave on those tablets some- 
thing which no time can efface, but will brighten to all eternity.” 


OUR ADVERTISING CIRCULAR, 


Barrett & Wixeisn.—On our first page may be found the card of 
Messrs. Barrett & Wimbish. As practical printers, they are unsurpassed. 


Scnoor Crrcutars.—On the 2d, 3d, and 4th pages may be found adver- 
tisements of Schools and Colleges. Read! Read!! They speak for them- 
selves. 


Hicxiine, Swan & Brewer, publish Worcester’s New Dictionary. See 
advertisement, 6th page. 


Morton & Griswo.p, publish valuable School Books. They are an en- 
terprising firm; the South-west is largely indebted to them. 

Wuire, Prister & Co., publish and have for sale, at wholesale and re- 
tail, valuable Text-books for Schools and Colleges, and Standard and Mis- 
cellaneous works. This is one of the oldest and most respectable firms 
inthe South. Their advertisement is worthy of the attention of the 
reader. Sce pages 10, 19, 20, 21, 22, aud last page of cover. ; 
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SoMETHING WorTH NoticrNG, will be found on the 11th page. The read- 
er will not fail to examine it. 


Barnes & Burr, publish Davies’ System of Mathematics, and Monteith & 
McNall’s National Geographical Series. “Tried books.” See page 12. 


We invite the attention of our readers to Stodart’s Series of Mathemat- 
ics, published by Sheldon & Co., New York, They have reached an unu- 
sual sale of 159,000 copies, annually. See their advertisement, page 12. 


D. Appieton & Co., are the publishers of Cornell’s Geographies. “Get 
the best.” Se page 13. 


Rosert Sears, publishes Pictorial Bible, and many valuable and inter- 
esting books. For particulars see page 14. 


B. B. Bavenan & Co., advertise Knabe & Co.’s “GoLtp Mepat Premium” 
Pianos, New and Fashionable Music, &c., &c. See page 15. 


Goutp & LincoLn, publish a long list of valuable books. Their depart- 
ment of School, College, Miscellaneous and Standard books includes almost 
every thing that may be desired. See pages 16, 19, 20, 21, 22, and last 
page of cover. 


Ross’ American Excetsior Scnoon Fursirure.—For Illustrated Catalogue 
and other information, apply to “ Southern Teacher.” See page 17. 

E.8. Rircute, Manufacturer of Philcsophical Instruments and Apparatus. 
For particulars see page 18. 

G. & C. Merriam occupy 23d and 24th pages in noticing Webster's Pic- 
torial. “Get the best—get Webster.” 


Roserr 8S. Davis & Co., invite the attention of Professors and Teachers 
to their valuable series of Mathematics. See pages 5 and 6. 








